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Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we are going to discuss a 
very delicate subject quite openly 
Hand frankly. A number of people 
Haccused us of trying to dominate 
our European allies. As spokes- 
man for this group tonight, we 
have Mr. Louis Fischer, author 
and foreign correspondent, author 
bof the forthcoming book, Life and 
Death of Stalin, who recently re- 
tturned from a seven months’ trip 
#@o Europe. Many of you will re- 
mmember him for his outstanding 
work, Men and Politics. 

A number of other people say 
that we’ve been extravagant and 
mawise in the way we've handed 
Sat money to our friends in Eu- 
Ope since the war, without requir- 
lag commitments on their part. 
he spokesman for this point of 
weew will be Mr. Henry J. Taylor, 
a journalist, foreign correspondent, 
aad commentator heard on the 
American Broadcasting Company, 
nd also a frequent contributor to 
nhese Town Meetings. 

Now, Mr. Eldridge Haynes, 
president and publisher of Mod- 
1m Industry magazine and chair- 


Let’s start our discussion tonight 
With Mr. Fischer, who has a 
father positive view. Mr. Fischer, 
vhat specific actions do you have 
mind that cause you to say that 


we're trying to dominate our 
juropean allies? 
Mr. Fischer: Well, Mr. Denny, 


‘tst, in Europe you get the reac- 
pon of Europeans. It’s one of the 
‘tangest facts in history that, al- 
gough we’re protecting many na- 
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tions from death by Russian ab- 
sorption, and are spending billions 
to protect them, we have made 
more enemies than friends in those 
very nations that we’re trying to 
protect. Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Haynes, who have been in Europe, 
know this. 

I don’t think it’s imperialism; 
I think our purpose is peace; but 
I think by our methods and by 
suspicions that have been aroused, 
we do antagonize and irritate and 
give people who ought to be our 
friends the impression—right or 
wrong—that we are trying to 
dominate them. 

I can give you any number of 
instances. I'll give you one of the 
latest—it’s a minor instance. We'll 
come to the very big one in a 
moment. At the recent session of 
the U.N. at Paris, it was the 
sense of a number of governments, 
of many governments, that some 
of Russia’s satellites be admitted 
into the U.N. in order that a 
larger number of non-Soviet states 
be admitted. That was the vote. 
The vote went against us. 

But we cracked the whip on sev- 
eral of our Latin American neigh- 
bors, and they reacted to our pres- 
sure and voted the way we wanted, 
and it was against the sense of 
the U.N. I think that more harm 
was done by pushing the U.N. 
around and making it appear as 
though the Latin Americans, with 
us, could dominate the world, 
could decide against. what the 
U. N. wanted—I think more harm 
was done that way than by ad- 
mitting the few Russian colonies 
which couldn’t alter the anti- 
Soviet balance of voting in the 
U.N. anyway. 


Mr.Denny: Mr. Fischer, 


Well, 


you admit the example that you’ve 
used is South America, and not 
Europe. We'll let you come back 
to the European scene. 


Mr. Fischer: It’s the Europeans 
who resent this thing—that we use 
our Latin American neighbors to 
put our views and our ideas over 
on Europe and on Asia. 


Mr. Denny: Well, but our sub- 
ject was, “Are we trying to domi- 
mate our European allies?” 


Mr. Fischer: Sure, but we use 
Latin American countries to push 
the European countries around. 


Mr. Denny: I see. Well, Mr. 
‘Taylor, you had some testimony 
on the other side. Would you 


like to answer Mr. Fischer now? 


Mr. Taylor: Well, not on that 
point. Let’s start right off with 
the idea that there is no substitute 
for brains. Now I think in prin- 
ciple we’re using too many dol- 
lars and too little brains; but I 
don’t think we’re trying to domi. 
nate our allies. In fact, it looks 
to me as if we proceed—not in 
instances of this kind, which I 
would abhor, as I think any other 
free man would—lI think it’s to- 
tally outside the spirit of the UN 
and everything else and is an un- 
fair thing to do and we shouldn’t 
have done it. 


Mr. 
quoted ? 


Fischer: The instance I 

Mr. Taylor: Certainly. And we 
do it more often than that. We 
did it in the Iranian question, but 
day in and day out, we seem far 
from attempting to dominate our 
allies. We seem to proceed with- 
out any quid pro quo at all. Right 
at the present time, the country is 
deeply concerned about what our 
European allies are going to do 
for themselves in exchange for our 
efforts to build a European defense 
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force, in exchange for our effort 
to help them in the economic are: 

We had a long, long battle eve 
getting our own government t 
put the American flag on the foo 
that we gave with all our hearts t 
starving people. As a matter c 
fact, on this very program, 
debated with- Secretary Acheso 
just before he got this job on the 
point, and of all the complicate 
reasons why it was wrong for vu 
to even tell the Italians and th 
French and the rest where the ai 
was coming from, he produced 
hundred of them; and they finall 
got around to doing it. But a 
tually we’re not dominating then 
instead I don’t think we mak 
enough provisions for what we’ 
going to get honestly and fairl 
and squarely and without imposin 
on anybody in exchange for wh 
we do for the other fellow. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Wel 
now, there is evidence on bot 
sides. Mr. Haynes, where do yo 
stand ? 


Mr. Haynes: Well, I think ther 
is some truth in what Mr. Tayl 
said, but generally our history : 
international relations has bec 
one of asking for a quid pro qu 
The treaties of navigation ar 
commerce and frienship which ¥! 
have with many countries have 2 
ways been negotiated through giv 
and take. The Reciprocal Tra¢ 
agreements have been based upd 
the principle of a quid pro Fi 
of give and take. 


Mr, Denny: Is that supposed | 
be very wrong? 


Mr. Haynes: No, I think i 
inevitable and necessary. But the 
is a third alternative that hast 
been mentioned. We've talk 
about compulsion on the one har 
or domination, and about a gu 
pro quo on the other. There 
a third way that we have us¢ 


jand I think with some success, 
and that is through education and 
persuasion. Now we have been 
‘very successful in some areas, not- 
ably, in helping Europe to increase 
‘productivity. The Technical As- 
sitance Program had no compulsion 
nd had no quid pro quo that was 
noticeable. And yet productivity in 
Europe has soared primarily as a 
rresult of our exchanging our in- 
iformation, sharing our knowledge, 
\ideas and experience with our 
| European friends; and that wasn’t 
jcompulsion and it wasn’t quid 
[pro quo, but it did get results. 


Mr. Fischer: Both of you men 
have been in Europe, as I have 
have been, recently, and you know 
that you get from Europeans— 
‘both men in high places and Euro- 
‘peans in the street—the feeling 
that we are pushing them around, 
that we are trying to make them 
adopt our foreign policies; say, 
we've pushed the British around 
en the question of China, we 
pushed the French around on the 
question of Germany. And so 
that raises the question of whether 
we should expect our allies to 
adopt our foreign policy. 


Now to clarify that I would like 
to turn the point around and 
say, “Should we adopt their for- 
eign policy?” And of course you 
would say, “Why, no, not if we 
don’t agree.’ Then why should 
we ask them to adopt our foreign 
policy if they don’t agree with it, 
unless it’s a matter that our power 
is greater than theirs? Well, this 
is what they resent. 


Mr. Taylor: In my observations 
in Europe I find very few Euro- 
peans who understand what our 
foreign policy is. As far as adopt- 
ing it is concerned, if you’re 
poing to ask the Spaniards to 
ugree with us when we play footie 
with Tito, or if you’re going to 


ask Yugo-slavs to agree with us 
when we play footie with Franco, 
you’re going to ask a lot, Louis. 


Mr. Fischer: In other words, 
you cannot have a common foreign 
policy. Now this is something— 


Mr. Denny: Well, look, gen- 
tlemen, we're not talking about 
our total foreign policy. Let’s con- 
fine this to the area that we’re 
concerned with tonight, which is 
a common defense policy. That’s 
what we’re trying to talk about. 
This subject relates to our com- 
mon defense policy, doesn’t it, Mr. 
Taylor? 

Mr. Taylor: I think the subject, 
as I read it, is “Are we trying 
to dominate our allies?” So help 
me, I don’t think we are trying 
to do it. We get ourselves so 
mixed up that on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays we dominate; 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days we give in. (Applause) 

Mr. Haynes: It seems to me that 
we have a great deal in common 
with our friends in Europe, that 
they recognize and that we recog- 
nize. We need military allies in 
Europe, obviously. We need to 
trade with Europe for our mutual 
benefit, and we need a free West- 
ern Europe. Now the reverse is 
also true. They need us as military 
allies; they need to trade with 
us; and they need a free America. 
And within those three prin- 
ciples, it seems to me that there 
is great opportunity for coopera- 
tion and for the development of 
our mutual interests and mutual 
defense without any necessity for 
compulsion. 

Mr. Fischer: Mr. Haynes, haven’t 
many Europeans said to you that 
we are insisting on a greater meas- 
ure of rearmament in Europe than 
they can afford? And haven’t you 
had the sense that they don’t agree 
with us on the intensity of our 


rearmament and on the intensity 
of our antagonism to Russia? 
Sometimes they think that we want 
to get into a war with Russia? 

Now I have been asked, and I 
would like you to tell me whether 
you didn’t hear the same thing? 
I have been asked whether, when 
we get strong enough, we will not 
start a war against Russia. Now 
you know that Europe understands 
one thing: win or lose, if there is 
another war, they lose; they are 
destroyed; and they are very much 
afraid of a Third World War and 
they are very much afraid that, 
because of China or because of 
our excessive emotions about vari- 
ous questions, we may drive Eu- 
rope into a war against Russia; 
and they are afraid that that’s 
what our armaments are for. 

Now I think that we have to 
rearm—I think that Europe under- 
stands that—for the purposes of 
defense—but they certainly cannot 
stand, and weuld not go along 
with us, into an aggressive war 
against Russia. Now isn’t that 
what you heard? 


Mr. Haynes: Yes, pretty much. 
I didn’t find a single industrialist 
or labor leader or government of- 
ficial that I have seen on my three 
trips to Europe last year who be- 
lieves that Russia will start an 
all-out world war in the foresee- 
able future in Europe. 


Mr. Fischer: Now wouldn’t that 
justify a moderation of the re- 
armament program from the point 
of view of Europe? 


Mr. Taylor: This would require 
—wouldn’t it—a definition of the 
size of the present rearmament 
program? You know, if you chip 
this one down much more you're 
going to have a pretty Boy Scout 
size proposition. Now we haven’t 
got much of a rearmament program 
over there, Louis, from the stand- 


point of our competitive position 
with the Soviet Union. So once 
again, you get into this unhappy 
use of the word—it seems to me 
—Europe, and you begin to gen- 
eralize. 

I would assume that General 
Eisenhower was a very good ob- 
server in respéct to what each of 
the countries are doing, and be- 
cause, I suppose, it’s an umgracious 
and distasteful thing, I’m not go- 
ing to name some of the countries 
which are not coming up to the 
mark at all. But certainly, Nor- 
way is. By common consent, 
little Norway is breaking her back 
—a very small country and a very 
poor country in many respects— 
to arm that nation right to the hilt. 
If all the countries over there in 
the NATO agreements were doing 
as much as Norway is relatively, 
we'd have a real armament pro- 
gram. 

So you just can’t generalize. 
I’ve always felt that you can’t 
generalize on countries and you 
can’t generalize on people. 


Mr. Fischer: We're not gener- 
alizing at all, as far as I’m con- 
cerned, and I certainly am in favor 
of rearmament, because I think 
that if it weren’t for American 
power, Russia could conquer any 
country in Europe or Asia, and 
that would be a short road to a 
Third World War between an 
isolated America and a_ Russia 
that would control the resources 
and the man power of the planet; 
and I am certainly in favor of 
rearmament, but we know the 
resistance of the Europeans to 
that, because they are afraid that 
this is going to ruin their social 
system and this is going to ruin 
them. What I’m saying is that 
here is a case where we are 
pressing them very hard, push- 
ing them very hard, to arm beyond 
what they think is their capacity. 


| Mr. Haynes: That’s a_ pretty 
ibroad_ statement, Mr. Fischer. 
‘There are many Europeans that 
are trying to get at the causes 
‘for their difficulties in rearming 
-—the difficulties that they have 
in serving their civilian econ- 
omies and maintaining decent 
standards of living while at the 
same time rearming. It isn’t just 
ia question of “we can’t do it.” 
There are many, many responsible 
people in France and Norway, in 
all those countries, that are strug- 
igling to do both, and are asking 
jour cooperation to do both, and 
many of them have asked us—at 
least I’ve heard it expressed time 
d time again: “You Americans 
‘should demand that we Europeans 
unite; you should demand that we 
set together and have an economic 
d political unity,” and “you’re 
ot exerting the world leadership 
f£ you don’t demand, if you don’t 
ceally dominate that situation and 
@equire us to do these things.” 


Mr. Taylor: That kind of ap- 
‘roach got the Germans in quite 
bit of trouble. 


Mr. Haynes: I don’t think that 
‘Germany asked us to do that. That 
kwas a very different situation. 


Mr. Fischer: You're quite right, 
quite right, Mr. Haynes. Now 
tm all in favor of European uni- 
ication, or whatever you want to 
call it—a federation, but this is 
ithe whole point. The difference 
between my point of view and 
perhaps the point of view of others 
és that I stress the psychology. 
These are cultured nations that 
we are dealing with. They want 
to be friends, they don’t want to 
be vassals; they want to be allies, 
they don’t want to be puppets; they 
want to be consulted rather than 
teld. Now we think—very often 
this happens, and you know it— 
we think that because we pay the 


piper, we can call the tune, and 
maybe we can, but the foreign na- 
tions won’t dance with us unless 
we consult them about the music, 
unless we consult them about the 
tune, and sometimes we don’t do 
that. For instance, we did not 
consult them about German rearm- 
ament. We did not consult the 
French and the British. They 
didn’t want it; we announced it, 
and we pushed for it. They don’t 
like it. Now this is one of the 
instances where you antagonize 
many Europeans because of what 
we want to be done. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, going way 
back to Secretary of State Byrnes’ 
speech, which he spoke at Stras- 
bourg, when General Clay was in 
command for us in Germany, there 
were full discussions with the 
French and the British. Don’t say 
we didn’t consult them. 

Mr. Fischer: And they turned 
us down! 

Mr. Taylor: But don’t say we 
didn’t consult them! 

Mr. Fischer: No, that’s not con- 
sultation when you just announce 
the decision and they turn you 
down. 

Mr. Taylor: We spent months on 
that question. 

Mr. Fischer: We consulted and 
consulted and consulted and they 
just didn’t agree with us. 

Mr. Taylor: Now look, the im- 
plication in what you said is we 
didn’t even talk to them. 

Mr. Fischer: I’m sorry, but dates 
are very important here. Byrnes 
spoke at Stuttgart in 1946. He 
was turned down by the French, 
turned down by the British. There 
were months of consultation, and 
then we dropped the whole thing 
because we knew the Europeans 
were opposed to it. Then in 1950 
—in October 1950—which was 
four and a half years later, with- 


out consultation, we announced it 
again: we’re going to rearm Ger- 


many. Now that’s not consulta- 
tion. 
Mr. Taylor: Full consultation, 


but not agreement. I believe that 
the question came up _ between 
Bevin and the London Council of 
Foreign Ministers and Mr. Ache- 


son. I’d just like to amend your 
use of the word, if you don’t 
mind, ‘consultation.’ I some- 


times think we’ve had a little too 
much consultation and too little 
agreement on sound principles. 


Mr. Fischer: Well, now look, I 
don’t agree with you, but just 
leave out the point of consultation. 
Now, suppose they disagree with 
us, as they did—as you know, they 
disagreed with us on the question 
of German rearmament — should 
we go ahead and carry it out? 


Mr. Taylor: There you’ve got a 
problem. Isn’t it similar to full- 
backs not getting agreement from 
the half-backs? If you don’t get 
agreement from the half-backs, the 
fellow who has the ball, which 
in this case is the Soviet Union, 
is very likely to make a_touch- 
down. At some point in here, 
somebody has got to do some- 


thing. The Russians are trying 
to split us. 
Mr. Fischer: Yes, but, do you 


insist that America is the quarter- 
back always calling the signals? 
This is the whole question. 


Mr. Taylor: I think, as a matter 
of fact, that in defense of our 
own position frequently we 
wouldn’t like to call the signals 
if we didn’t have to. But you can 
stand out there in the middle of 
the field and talk only so long. 
That’s happening in Korea right 
now, you know. 


Mr. What’s that? 
Mr. Talking. Many a 


Fischer: 


Taylor: 


consultation. Do you think that’s 
satisfactory to the American peo- 
ple? 

Mr. Fischer: I think we should 
go on talking until we exhaust all 
possibilities. 

Mr. Taylor: If we talk long 
enough we'll have an army against 
us so big that we won’t be able 
to stay in Korea. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Haynes, please. 


Mr. Haynes: Gentlemen, this 
question about whether we are 
calling the tune in Germany about 
rearmament has, I think, been ex- 
aggerated a little bit by you, if I 
understand you correctly. The fact 
is that we are in there with the 
French and with the British; and 
on most of the questions involv- 
ing Germany’s contribution to the 
defenses of the West, we can’t do 
anything without consultation with 
the British and with the French 
and without at least a two-to-one 
vote in favor of doing something. 
And there have been many occa: 
sions when we have been votec 
down, when the Germans’ con 
tribution to our defenses has beer 
slowed down, because the Britist 
and the French will not vote with 
us. 


Mr. Fischer: There has been nx 
German contribution to our de 
fenses, and I don’t think we’re go 
ing to get any. I don’t think th 
Germans want to rearm. It’s goin; 
to be a long time before we re 
arm the first German soldier. 


Mr. Haynes: Mr. Fischer, ther 
are many ways in which German 
can assist in the defense of th 
West short of armament. 


Mr. Fischer: Sure, they can mak 
arms; but so far, they have not re 
armed, they haven’t got a singl 
soldier. 


Mr. Haynes: They wanted to e3 
pand their steel production. The 


gare very eager to, but the Military 
Security Board, owing to the votes 
iof the British and the French, 
vetoed any further expansion of 
tthe steel industry of Germany. 
Mr. Tay.or: I think that’s not a 
sound economic position. I spend 
my life in international economics. 
But I think it’s very human. I 
think if we were all French peo- 
tple living in France and we had 
Ebeen overrun twice in our own 
egeneration, and had seen a country 
wwhich had been defeated as Ger- 
many was before come back under 
(this maniac Hitler so quick, and 
hurt us all over again and take 
11,250,000 of our prisoners and 
(keep them there, we'd be a little 
‘touchy, too, on the German ex- 
‘pansion of steel. 

Mr. Denny: Gentlemen, one of 
the things that we discussed be- 
fore here was the technique of re- 
ssolving this problem by the pro- 
‘ess that we've learned to resolve 
& by in this country. Our 13 states 
2and our 48 states go by a method 
vwe call the majority rule. Now 
nhave we any techniques of working 
ith our allies? To use Mr 
ischer’s phrase, how can nations 
live together that must live to- 
bgether ? 

Mr. Taylor: I have a small rec- 
bommendation to make in the tech- 
mique area. One of the first modi- 
ifications that I would adopt would 
bbe to abandon this philosophy 
hich has contained, I think, a 
\certain amount of conceit, in which 


“Jf you won’t do it or don’t want 
to do it, we will do it instead.” 
Poppa fix it. 

Two reasons: first, if you do that 
fin enough places long enough 
ow ll go broke; and while Europe 
“wants a free America, they also 
sshould have some interest in hav- 
ing at the same time a solvent 
‘America. 


Next, it’s presumptuous, and 
you see it happening every place. 
We have sort of a complex, it 
seems to me, of saying, “Well, 
this is only our opinion, but we 
can back it up with dollars and 
you can’t, so we’re going to do it.” 
“The result is that we take a very 
forward position in what we call 
the American way of life. Well, I 
think a great many of our neigh- 
bors here at home would be per- 
fectly amazed to know how many 
people there are in the world who 
just happen—I‘m not one—to pre- 
fer their way of life to ours; and 
I think we waste an awful lot of 
money and we certainly waste a 
lot of good will in trying to con- 
vert a lot of people to things that 
they really don’t want, thinking 
just that we do. 

Mr. Denny: That’s a good speech 
on Mr. Fischer’s side of the argu- 
ment! 

Mr. Fischer: I was being very 
quiet. 

Mr. Haynes: And saying that, 
Mr. Taylor, what measures do you 
think that we should take to 
change the points of view that 
have led to two world wars? If 
you say, well, let them think any- 
thing they like to think and not 
try to change the way they think, 
are you in favor that they should 
go on thinking the way they have 
and have more of our people killed 
and have more wars, just because 
they continue to think the same 
and we’re not willing to try to 
change the way they think? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, as a matter 
of fact, I would be very glad to 
give you as blunt an answer to 
that as I can. I just don’t happen 
to believe that the way the peo- 
ple of the world think caused 
either of the two wars. I think 
they were caused without very 
much consideration of the will of 
the people. I don’t think the in- 


dividual fellow wanted to go to 
war. And perhaps it’s because I’m 
on the radio, or maybe it’s just be- 
cause I’m an American citizen, I 
just don’t particularly like the idea 
of thought control, whether it’s in 
the USA or in the world. In short, 
we talk freedom and we keep 
fooling around the edges of petty 
tyranny. 

Mr. Haynes: I share with you, 
Mr. Taylor, that there were some 
pretty strong personalities that led 
a lot of peoples of Europe astray. 
But, don’t you agree that the best 
protection against their again be- 
ing led by strong leaders is to try 
to approach the people themselves 
with more constructive peaceful 
ideas so that they won’t fall for 
false leaders again? Would you 
carry the “Voice of America,” for 
example? 


Mr. Taylor: Well, I certainly 
would reorganize it, and quick. 


Mr. Fischer: I think the Voice 
of America is doing very good 
work all over the world. 


Mr. Taylor: You’ve been listen- 
ing over a different loudspeaker. 


Mr. Fischer: No. but I’ve been 
listening with different ears; but 
I would say that in addition to the 
Voice of America, I want the 
Voice of Italy to come to Amer- 
ica, I want the Voice of India, 
the Voice of England to be heard 
in America, so that we can iden- 
tify ourselves with their problems. 
There is too little of that. 

Mr. Haynes: I agree. 

Mr. Denny: I’d like to know 
which of you gentlemen would 
like to express yourselves on what 
feeling you found in Europe on 
Mr. Hoover’s general philosophy? 

Mr. Fischer: They’re afraid of it 
and opposed to it. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I don’t think 
I’m qualified to say, as Louis did, 
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that they're afraid of it and op- 
posed to it. Who is they, Louis? 

Mr. Fischer: Most of the people 
that I talked to are very much op- 
posed to the foreign policies enun- 
ciated by Hoover and Taft and 
MacArthur, especially MacArthur. 
Now I’m not judging the policies 
now, but the Europeans are afraid 
that because MacArthur would 
bomb Manchuria and get us into 
a war with China that might last 
ten years, they would be dragged 
into that war, and they are afraid 
of a war. 

Mr. Taylor: Now, Louis, would 
you say that this was an honorable 
and fair question? I agree that they 
are afraid, but wouldn’t you also 
feel that Europeans are fundamen- 
tally isolationists insofar as any- 
thing detracts from the aid we 
would give to Europe, including 
our British friends? Now wait a 
minute. We say we have a global 
problem. You can’t get our Eu- 
ropean friends to think globally. 


Mr. Fischer: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Taylor: Oh, no you can’t. 
Are the British thinking globally 
about Asia? 


Mr. Haynes: You mean the Dutch 
don’t think about the Pacific? And 
the British don’t think about In- 
dia? 

Mr. Taylor: They think about it, 
and they recognize Red China, if 
that is a consistent global ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Haynes: Why, certainly. 

Mr. Fischer: Gentlemen, you 
don’t think that global is just 
thinking about a country far away 
Global means thinking about al 
countries. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, you don’ 
find much thinking like that ir 
Europe. You'll find a lot of think 
ing about Europe in Europe, bu' 
not much thinking about the 
world. 


Mr. Denny: Gentlemen, we’ve 
ot to let the audience in here. 
ow we'll take the first question 
from the lady on the aisle. 


Lady: Mr. Taylor, India refused 
o be dominated by us; result, we 
stopped shipments of food to the 
starving millions. Isn’t that dom- 
iniation? Why didn’t we give them 
food amd machinery and make 
triends? 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I think in a 
very heroic way—I don’t like to 
argue with your facts—but the fact 
s that far from stopping food, we 
ent, it is my recollection, a hun- 
fred million dollars’ worth of 
wheat to the starving Indians. 
sow, of course, our whole policy 
aas been in the hope of making 
riends, and we’ve given more and 
sked less than any nation in the 
mstory of the world. And I think 
at's another reason why we can 
€ proud as Americans. But there 
s-a bottom to the barrel, you 
“OW. 

Mr. Fischer: Mr. Taylor, may I 
y a word, because I’ve been to 
dia and I’m very much attached 
> the country? You’re quite right, 
4r. Taylor, we gave the food, but 
fter many months of haggling and 
waiting while people were hungry! 
Applause) Here it’s the fault of 
‘ongress that delayed so long and 
w can we attach strings to the 
tiving of food when people are 
ngry? Where is the generosity? 
e gave the food in the end. We 
puld have had friends if we had 
tiven it in the beginning. We 
ould have had more friends. 

_ Mr, Taylor: But, Louis, isn’t that 
n interesting thing? You say the 
uropeans, for example—in answer 
>) a question a moment ago—are 
fraid of Mr. Hoover’s policies; 
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QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


yet the actual fact is, and you 
know, that Mr. Truman asked Mr. 
Hoover to come to the White 
House and put his shoulder be- 
hind the wheel to try to get that 
grant of food to India, and he did. 

Mr. Fischer: 1 don’t condemn 
Hoover. 

Mr. Taylor: Well, I’m glad to 
hear it. He’s the great humanita- 
rian. 

Mr. Fischer: Certainly, but that 
doesn’t mean that I can’t disagree 
with his foreign policies. 

Man: Mr. Haynes, I understand 
that you tried to stop a law from 
going through the German Parlia- 
ment last year for the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and 
I'd like for you to tell me how 
that is not domination? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Haynes, that 
seems to be quite a rifle shot. 

Mr. Haynes: That can be an- 
swered in one sentence. That 
wasn’t domination, that was sales- 
manship. 


Mr. Denny: Exactly what are 
we talking about though, Mr. 
Haynes? 


Mr. Haynes: He’s talking about 
the co-determination law in Ger- 
many. It was proposed that trade 
unions be represented 50 per cent 
on boards of directors, and inves- 
tors 50 per cent, and then it was 
decided that the government 
should appoint the odd man so 
there wouldn’t be a dead lock, 
which meant that the shareholders 
would have a minority position on 
boards of directors. I am happy to 
say that when the law finally 
passed, the shareholders did not 
have a minority position, but a 
majority. 


Mr. Fischer: But what did you 
try to do, Mr. Haynes? 


Mr. Haynes: I tried to persuade 
the German people that it was a 
good idea to keep the capital flow- 
ing freely into their industries, and 
not shut it off and have to depend 
upon the state. 


Fischer: Persuasion is fine. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Haynes, that 
$25 word, co-determination, in 
simple terms means the operation 
of labor management and _ the 
stockholders in the management of 
a concern? 


Mr. Haynes: No, it means the 
equal representation of labor and 
investors on boards of directors. 
That’s a different thing than man- 
agement. 


Man: Mr. Taylor, have your 
visits to other nations shown that 
the formerly strong European 
countries are honestly trying to 
produce goods and services up to 
their share? 


Mr. Taylor: You mean for ar- 
maments ? 


Man: Yes. 


Mr. Taylor: No, and I again 
think you’d have to name the 
countries. If you'll take the in- 
itiative in naming the particular 
country, I'll try my best to answer. 


Man; Particularly England and 
France. 


Mr. Taylor; I think England is 
running pretty close to the bottom 
of the barrel in her tragic eco- 
nomic squeeze. I think there is a 
great deal that could be done to 
improve the economic contribution 
of France, beginning with the col- 
lection by the French government 
of taxes from their own people. 


Lady: Mr. Fischer, have the Eu- 
ropeans such a dim view of the 
situation that they think we’re 
dominating them when we only in- 
sist upon their cooperation? 
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Mr. Fischer: No. I believe this 
is a psychological problem, chiefly, 
the whole question of what we do. 
We have a right, of course, to 
make propaganda, to try to im 
fluence them in our direction, 
Everybody believes in his own 
views. The point is, we must not 
give orders; we must not believe 
that the European nations must 
take our orders because they take 
our dollars. 


Mr. Taylor: Let’s take a particu- 
lar case. It just so happens that 
we are paying taxes in France at 
the rate of $100,000,000 a year. 
We American citizens are paying 
taxes in France on the air fields 
and the communication facilities 
which we as taxpayers are build- 
ing in France. Now I claim that 
we are—if you want to call it an 
order, or not—we are perfectly en- 
titled to require the French not 
to tax us a $100,000,000 a yeas 
on the air fields we're building in 
France. 


Mr. Fischer: 
question. 


Mr. Taylor: It was the question 


That wasn’t the 


Mr. Fischer: The question wa: 
whether we have a right to insis 
on a cettain extent of armaments 
or rearmaments, in France. | 
would say not to insist, but tr 
to work it out through friendh 
consultation. 


Mr. Taylor: We have consulte 
and consulted on the question o 
who is going to carry the gun, an 
so far it has not resulted in th 
formation of a single additiona 
battle-worthy division in wester 
France in the past eight month: 

Mr. Fischer: They have give 
five new divisions in 1951, in ac 
dition to fighting in Indo-Chinz 
where they have many mote ca: 
ualties than our unfortunate ca: 
ualties. 


Mr. Taylor: And we must than 


them some way which does not 
|assume that we are going to have 
/an army which apparently they 
‘are not going to deliver. This is 
“not on a point of criticism of the 
| French. This is on the point of 
_whether with your left hand you 
'can keep giving people things, 
/and at the same time insist that 
/you have no right to ask what they 
/ are going to give you. I don’t think 
that’s a practical way to live. 

| Mr. Fischer: They are not in a 
| position to give us, and it’s not a 
question of what armaments they 
| going to give us, because we’re not 
asking for anything. 

Mr. Taylor: We should ask. 


Mr. Fischer: What should we 
ask? The French divisions are not 
“for us; they are for the European 
army. 

Mr. Taylor: That’s right. You 
have five divisions in France, in 
battle order, you have five addi- 
tional divisions at 20 per cent 
of strength. 

_ Mr. Fischer: And what do you 
say for us? 

Mr. Taylor: The subject is 
we're paying 90 per cent of the 
bill, Louis, so we come in here 
some place. 

Mr. Fischer: There is nobody 
else to pay it. 

Mr. Taylor: That may be, but is 
it a good bill to pay unless the 
fellow will tell you what he’s go- 
ing to deliver in exchange? 

Mr. Fischer: They don’t know 
themselves. They are trying hard; 
-and they are making very great 
expenditures, the French especially, 
in Indo-China. 

Mr. Taylor: All right, and when 
you get up against a fellow like 
Averell Harriman and you ask him 
why it is that we don’t ask them 
more about what they are going 
to do, his general reply is that they 
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would resent our intrusion on their 
sovereignty. Now what we’ve really 
got is colonialism in reverse. I 
don’t like colonialism that exploits 
the other country. Now we're ex- 
ploiting a lot of American people 
for other people in the world, and 
we're entitled to know something, 
not everything, about what we’re 
going to get. 

Mr. Denny: I think we ought to 
let Mr. Haynes in on this discus- 
sion. Next question, please. 


Lady: Mr. Haynes, are our Eu- 
ropean allies concerned enough 
about the threat of communism? 


Mr. Haynes: 1 think that they 
have a more realistic understand- 
ing of what the threat is in West- 
ern Europe than we do, because 
they're closer to it, and they are 
not nearly as frantic, frenzied, 
harassed, and worried about a war 
in Europe as we are. They are 
convinced—at least, all that I saw 
—that Russia will not attack in the 
foreseeable future. Why? Because 
we have demonstrated that if they 
do we will fight. We’ve demon- 
strated that in Korea. There is no 
question in the Russians’ mind 
and they know that we will fight 
if they attack in Europe. 

Second, the important knowl- 
edgeable Europeans believe that 
the Russians know that in the end 
they would lose. 

Finally, they know that in the 
meantime they wouldn’t really get 
anything, except a lot of starving 
people, because most European 
countries would leave a scorched 
earth behind the head of the Rus- 
sian armies so that they would 
not inherit the industrial potential 
of Western Europe. 


Mr. Taylor: I agree with much 
that you have said, Mr. Haynes, 
but you nevertheless are in favor 
of our and also European tre- 
armament? 


Mr. Haynes: Ob, absolutely. 

Mr. Taylor: The question is the 
extent. 

Mr. Haynes: Well, I think per- 
haps we are more unrealistic and 
more frenzied about it than we 
need to be, and than the Europeans 
are; and that there is more to pre- 
serving freedom in Western Eu- 
rope than armies, and we ought to 
recognize that. 

Man: Mr. Fischer, why do we 
increase the budget for more arms, 
while they eliminate the funds for 
ships for the exchange of students 
on a far wider basis? 


Mr. Fischer: Oh, I would cer- 
tainly want to see an expansion of 
our exchange program for students 
and professors and for industrial- 
ists and other people. 


Lady: Mr. Taylor, you say on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days we give in to our allies. On 
just what issues have we given in? 


Mr. Taylor: Well, I don’t know 
where you want to start; more or 
less alphabetically, I would think. 
I don’t use the word “give in’ as 
a contest, and I think the days of 


the week were Mondays, Wednes- 
days and _ Fridays; Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 

We seem to take the position, 
for example—a very difficult and 
tedious position—in respect to 
whether it will be a British or an 
American Admiral who is going 
to guard the Western approaches 
to Great Britain. Now that’s just 
like fanning the wind, so instead 
of saying to our British friends, 
“Well, for heaven’s sake, who in 
the world would you expect to 
protect your home shores except a 
Britisher,’ we argue for months. 
In the meanwhile, on a very large 
question, which is the question of 
the participation in the Joint Com- 
mand of a division of the infantry 
in Europe, we’re being really di- 
rected by everybody but Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank 
you, Mr. Taylor, thank you, Louis 
Fischer, and Eldridge Haynes for 
a very provocative and useful dis- 
cussion. 

So plan to be with us next week 
and every week at the sound of 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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completed his education at the University of Virginia in 1918, he turned 
down an associate professorship to join the staff of the Kansas City Journal. 
Within a few years, he entered business and successfully built up a corn 
products company. Later, he founded his own paper and pulp company. 


His post-graduate studies and writings in economics soon established Taylor 
as an author and lecturer of note. By the time World War II broke out, 
his reputation was secure as an authority in his field and he became an ace 
war correspondent. Since V-J Day, Taylor has made many trips of ob- 
servation to Europe and the Far East, traveling 5,000 miles by automobile 
across England, France, Germany, Belgium, Italy and Greece. 


| 
IFOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


= 


Must we and our allies have an identical foreign policy? 

a. Is some disagreement and discussion wholesome, or is it taken as a 
sign of disunity and weakness by Russia? 

| b. Must we agree on methods as well as goals? 

| ¢. How should disagreements be resolved—by compromises, by 
following the lead of the strongest nation, by majority rule, or 

| some other way? 

if Are our European allies making too many financial and military 

demands of us for the help they are giving us? 

a. Are they sloughing their responsibilities towards the defense of 
Europe, or are they doing as much as their economies and internal 
problems will permit? 

b. Are they concerned enough about the threat of Communism? 

| c. Are they responsible for the decision not to pursue the Korean 

war to the limit? 


8. Does the fact that we are financing much of Europe’s defense efforts 
entitle us to attach strings? 
a. If not, how can we be sure our aid is being used wisely? 
b. Without American leadership, would Europe’s defense have pro- 
; gressed as far as it has? 
c. Do we try too hard to sell “the American way of life’? 
_Do the following indicate American domination, European domination, 
reasonable compromise, or deadlock? 
NATO—headed by an American supreme commander and an American 
naval commander 
Schuman Plan 
Integration of Europe militarily and politically, and Britain’s refusal 
to participate 
~Rearmament of Germany 
Revival of German economy 
American bases in Britain 
Decision to consult Britain before launching any atomic attack from 
bases in Britain 
UN decision to fight in Korea 
Contribution to the Korean fighting 
Decision to keep the Korean war a limited one 
‘Decision to carry the war to China if the Korean truce is violated 
French-German relations 
European trade with Iron Curtain countries 
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